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The Anglo- German Fatuity. 

The more closely one comes into touch with things 
British and German on the other side of the water, 
the more amazed and perplexed one becomes at the 
attitude of suspicion and alarm which prevails between 
these two great neighboring peoples. Riding recently 
in the same compartment of a railway carriage from 
London to Harwich with three members of a well-to- 
do, intelligent English family, the writer was struck 
with the peculiar manner in which they spoke of " the 
invasion." It was not the probable or the possible 
invasion, but " the invasion," as if the whole thing 
were already arranged and waiting only for an aus- 
picious moment. 

And these intelligent English people gave every 
appearance of believing absolutely that it is only a 
question of time when England will be invaded by 
Germany. To the remark that there is no more 
danger of Germany attempting an invasion of Eng- 
land than of the " man in the moon " tumbling down 
at one's feet, they responded only by a look of blank 
amazement that any one should be so simple as to 
disbelieve in " the invasion." 

Two days later, while struggling mentally with the 
psychology of " the invasion," the writer crossed from 



Kiel, Germany, to Denmark. The harbor of Kiel 
was jammed with German warships, — more than 
thirty of them lying there, smoking and silent, except 
two or three on whose decks drills were being exe- 
cuted. The Emperor had been there a day or two 
before and held a great naval review. It was an 
exceedingly interesting though distressing sight to see 
this enormous display of fighting power, back of which 
as the creative motives lay ambition, and suspicion and 
dread of England and her great war fleets, whatever 
other motives Germans may allege. The most inter- 
ested observer of the spectacle on our ship was an 
Englishman of sixty or more years. He paced ner- 
vously up and down the deck, leaned over the rail 
from time to time, and looked with great anxious 
eyes at these mighty engines of destruction. His 
ejaculations from time to time showed unmistakably 
that he felt as our train companions did, that all this 
accumulation of fighting craft was aimed directly at 
England, and that when Germany was ready "the 
invasion" would fall like a thunderbolt upon her 
shores. 

As late as September 7 Lord Northcliffe, owner of 
the London Times, said in Winnipeg, Canada, that 
the great activity in the Krupp gun works, where 
one hundred thousand men are working day and night 
in war preparations, could mean nothing else than 
that Germany purposes to fight Great Britain in the 
near future, possibly, he said, as some think, in the 
year 1912. The New York Times of September 20 
quotes a prominent pastor of the city as saying the 
day before that well-informed people in England, 
with whom he had recently talked, share the general 
dread of Germany. They have no-doubt of Germany's 
intention ultimately to force a struggle for supremacy 
upon England. 

The Germans, on their side, pretend that they can- 
not understand the feeling of suspicion and alarm 
prevailing in England. They declare that their own 
great and growing navy is solely for defense and for 
the protection of their commerce. But this is ex- 
actly what the British on their side say. But against 
whom should the Germans be preparing to defend 
their commerce if not against Great Britain, whose 
navy is the greatest, the most boastful in the world, 
and increasing by larger annual increment than any 
other ? It is perfectly clear to intelligent outsiders 
that the swift development of the German war fleet, 
whatever else may be true of the German army, is 
due to the influence of the enormous naval increase 



